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AESTPACT 

The author begj ns v;i th a general review of source 
credibility research^ as an introduction to his study on the 
dirnensions of credibility tor teacners in the classroom and the 
dimensions of f aculty-^course evaluation questionnaires. His 
investigation utilized 46 semantic differential scales for the 
ccncepts "this teacher*' and "this class^" using as subjects 575 
students enrolled in a basic spefch communication course. Factor 
analysis of the data for teacher"' resulted in a four-factor solutions 
sociability^ extroversionr compeience, and composure. Factor analysis 
of the course evaluation data resulted in three factors: gene:;al 
course evaluation, instructional methods^ and instructor impact* The 
author concludes that future investigations on source credibility 
should be directed to specific populations^ or source types^ such as 
teachers in the classroom^ an area which has been given "little 
attention" in the studies of communication phenomena, - (Author/RN) 
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utniensions of Teachv^r CridibilUy and Facul ty-Caurse Evaluation 

In the past two decades 9 there has been considerable concern with the 
image of a comniunicator and Its effect upon the receiver -s acceptance of a 
message* Research 1n this area has been conducted under a variety of labels: 
source credlbllityi ethoSs prestiges statust authorityg and competence. The 
measurement of this construct in the research literature has employed rankings, 
prestige indexes, soclograniSs linear rating scaleSi Thurstone-type attitude 
scales j LikGrt'-type scales* and semantic differentials (Andersen and Clevenger, 
1963)* A comprehensive suiniiary of these early studies has been provided by 
Andersen and Clevenger (1963) and of the more recent rerearch by Wenzlaff 
(1971). 

The research in thj area of sourci credibility has usually confined 
itself to two general areas of investigation: 1) determination of the dimen- 
sionality of the source cnidibillty construct; 2) assessment of the Influence 
that source credibility has on the reciiver's acceptance of a message. The 
present paper may be classified under the former category jDf Investigation* 
[lost of the recent research Involving the determination of the diminslonallty 
of this construct has employed L1kert-type scales and semantic differentials 
in conjunction with factor analytic techniques. Consequently ^ the communi- 
cation research invylvlng source credibility effects has measured this vari- 
able primarny on the basis of scales generated from factor analytic research. 

Table 1 presents a cursory review of these factor analytic studies. 
Reported therein are the source concepts that were rated* subject populations 
employodj and the major dimensions of source credibility observed* 
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The results of the factor analytic studiss conducted by Berlo^ it aT_^ 
(1951 and 1969) and ficCroskey (1966) have been used more extensively than 
the others and thus have b^en assurned to be the final ans^^er to the measure- 
ment of source credibility, Gei\arally, comniuni cation researchers have 
aligned themselves with one of the above studies and subsequently employed 
scales resulting from either of. these Investigations to measure the credi- 
bility of message sources. However, as Table 1 Indicates, other investiga- 
tprs have isolated seemingly different dimensions of credibility using factor 
analytic techniques. Though these dimensions appear to differ on a brief 
examination of Table U many similarities exist 1n the dimensions reported 
by various researchers. Tht^ correspondence in factor structures becomes ap- 
parent after an examination of the scalei^ loading on each factor whether it 
be labek'd '^culture^' (Noniian, 1963), ''competence*' (Berlo, it al. , 1969), or 
"authoritatlveness" (HcCroskey, 1966), This often superficial variability 
from one factor structure to another is an artifact of the factor analytic 
technique emplnyed. No factor analysis can extract factors vvhich were not 
initially represented in the original scale items and the factors extracted 
are subsequently labeled on the basis of the eKperimenter *s subjective Judg- 
msnts, 

^ 9 Giffin (1966), in an early review of credibility dimensions, states that 

five factors have been elicited frequently enough by various researchers to 
warrant their inclusion as general components of the credibility of a message 
source. They were: 1) expertnessB 2) character, 3) good-will, 4) dynamism. 
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and 5) personal attraction^ likeability, or afflliationi Subsequent factor 
analytic structures of cred1bnity appear to be stUl in correspondence with 
Giff1n*s summary. 

Aside from the inharent subjective factor-labeling practices and in- 
clusion of scale items, factor analytic derived dimensions suffer from the 
problems of external validity or '■generallzability," Tucker {1971 ) summar- 
ized the problem by stating that ''the derivation of factors via factor anal- 
ysis cannot provide an underlying structure that can be expected to remain 
invariant over concepts, subjects * time, cultures, or experiments." A cur- 
sory glancG at Table 1 will reveal that the majority of investigations have 
utilized either real or hypothetical public figures as source concepts. The 
subjects employed have been consistently drawn from the university student 
body. With notable exceptions, Berlo* gt a^, (1969), Norman (1963), McCroske 
at ili (1971)5 and iicDermott (197l)s this trend has produced results that 
are safely general Izable only to the avaluations of public figures by college 
students* 

Tucker's (1971) critique of credibility research is basically a re- 
statement of Osgood's ^ ll* (1957) "concept-scale interaction" phenomenon 
observed 1n the application of semantic-differential scaling and factor anal- 
ysis to assess meaning. (This observation has also been consistently ignored 
by many communication rcsearchirs in the area of attitude Investigation.) 
"Concept-scale interaction" has thus far prohibited the development of a gen- 
eralized attitude measurinq Instrument and, in the area of source credibil- 
ity, may likevilse hinder the general izabllity of dimensions along mth their 
rtspictlve scales across source concepts* 



Currently, hcCroskey Is engaged 1n a series of studies designed to de- 
termine the general Izabnity of the crodlblllty dimensions and their respec- 
tive scales across source types and subjects. The source types have been 
classified into five categories: 1) public figures^ 2) mass mediaj 3) peers^ 
4) spouses t and 5) organizations. Subject types include adults and students 
wiiich are further subdivided according to race* rie ficCroskeys et__^. (ly?!) 
and McDermott (1971) InvBStlgations (see Table 1) are preliminary reports 
of this effort toward the determination of the general izabil Ity of credibil- 
ity dimensions and their measurement p 

The present investigation is an outgrov/th of this research effort and 
represents a preliminary attempt to det.^rmine the dimensional i cy of a 
classroom' teacher *s credibnity* While the primary concern of this investi- 
gation is the determination of the credibility factor structure for teachers 
In addition to assessing the importance of the dtmensions obtained, a sec- 
ond objective is to compare this structure with that reported in the initial 
report (HcCroskey 5 St , 1971) of the McCroskey study. 

Researchers in our discipline have given little attention to the class- 
room as a potential area for the study of communication phenomena. Frequently 
we refer to the classrooni only as a "den of research inequity'- from which we 
rapidly wish to escape in order to avoid the contamination of our findings 
in terms of external validity. We often bemoan the possibility that our re- 
search literature is contributing to a comprehensive rhetoric for the sopho- 
more and Is offering little in terms of *'real life" communication insights. 
Yet the classroom is a unique "real life" phenomena and constitutes one In 
which a larger segment of our population is confronted with yearly* A more 
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Cw, .enied effort of directing investigations toward the classroom in terms 
of communication phenomena would appear to ease the accountability problem 
in these times of budget crisis as well as provide Insights Into "real life" 
situations out of which a communication theory of the classroom may eventu- 
ally develop. 

iiethod 

The current investigation employed forty-six semantic differential 
scales representing the dimensions reported by Berlo, et |1. (1969), Norman 
(1963), Harkham (1958), HcCroskey (1966), and Whitehead (19CS). All of 
their scales were included but the several duplications were omitted (table 
2). In conjunction with this Instrument, subjects were asked to respond to 
thQ Illinois Course Evaluation Qur-st1onna1re (CEQ, Form 68) (Spencer, 1968). 
This form s composed of fifty items designed to assess student attitudes 
toward a course (Table 3), Both instruments were printed on standard optical 
scanning answer sheets to allow a Digitek-optlcal scanning scoring machine 
to punch IBM cards for the subsequent computer analysis. 

The concept rated on the semantic differential scales was "the teacher 
of this class" and on the CEQ was "this class." 

The subjects were 575 students enrolled in 35 sections of an introduc- 
tory speech-communication course at the University of Illinois. Course sec- 
tions were taught by 19 instructors with various amounts of teaching experi- 
ence: 17 instructors were teaching assistants working on advanced degrees; 
2 v/ere full-time faculty mamLers. Each subject completed both Instruments 
during the final two weeks of the Fall Semester, 1971-72. 

^ I 
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■ The limitations of this subject popuUtion should be stressed. As men- 
tioned previously^ concept-scale Interaction currently inhibits the gener- 
allzability of both factor structures and their respective scale loadings 
when moving across concepts and subject populations. Therefore? the results 
of this investlption may be currently applicable only to classes of an in- 
troductory nature or 100 levels lower-level undergraduate students, and in- 
structors that are engaged in teaching the entire course content, per. re* 
spective section ^ throughout the semester. 

^Statistical Analysis 

The data for teachers and course (CEQ) were independently submitted to 
principal components factor analysis and varimax rotation* An eigenvalue 
of 1,0 ms established as the criterion for termination of factor extrac- 
tion* For an item to be considered loaded on a resulting factor, a loading 
of .50 or higher was required with no loading of ,40 or higher on any other 
factor. For a factor to be considered meaningful, the a priori requirement 
was established that two scales must be loaded on that factor. For subse- 
quent analysis, no more than six items, those with the highest and purest 
loadingSf were Includtri for any given factor* The original factor scores 
and generated scores were submitted to step-i^ise multiple regression analyses 
with the CEQ serving as the criterion variable. 

Results 

The factor analysis of the data for the concept '*the teacher of this 
class" resulted in a four factor solution* These four factors wire labeled 

o 
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"sociabll Ity,'* "extroversion "compGtence^" and "composure,'' Fifty-nine 
percent of the variance on these Items v/as accounted for by the four factors. 
Table 4 reports the items loadlncj on these factors and their secondary load- 
ings- 

The factor analysis of the data for the CEQ resultid In a three factor 
solution* These three factors were labeled "general course evaluation,-' 
"Instructional methods^" and "instructor impact." Sixty-one percent of the 
variance on these items v/as accounted for by the three factors. Table 5 re- 
ports the Items loading on these factors and their secondary loadings. 

Interpretation 

Examination of Tables 4 and 1 indicate a similarity in the investigation's 
resultant factor structure for "teachers" v/ith that for "peers" reported by 
HcCri^skeys et al_, (1971)* The "sociability" factor of this study contains 
the two dominant scales of the !1cCroskeys et al, (1971) study (friendly-^' 
unfriendly^ aivful-nice). These* hoiveverp are the only scales that are held 
In common by both studies on this factor. The "dynamism" factor of the 
[icCroslceys et a^* (1971) study may be interpreted as equatable vnth the "ex- 
troversion" dimension of this study. Again, only two scales (meek-aggressive * 
bold-timid) have identical loadings on this factor in both studies. The 
"composure" f factors 1n both investigations have two scales in common (nervous- 
poised, calm-anxious) J i/hereas, the "competence^' dimension In this study was 
not composed of any Identical scales. 

Examination of the CEQ factor structure reveals that students' evalua- 
tion of a course fall along three general dimensions* The first factor 



labeled "general course evaluation" appears to be an assessmant of the qual- 
ity of the curriculum's content and Its impact on the student. The second 
factor, "instructional methods," involves as assessment of the Instructor's 
teaching strategy in terms of its interaction with the course content and 
quality of dissemination to the student. The third factor, "instructor im- 
pact," appears to involve the students' evaluation of the instructor as an 
individual perforniinq the role of the teacher. A more thorough assessment 
of this latter factor would initially appear to be avanable through the In- 
corporation of the credlbnity scales for teachers in subsequent student 
evaluations of a course. The effects of credibility would undoubtedly also 
Interact with the other two factors mentioned above. 

Statistical Analysis (step-wise multiple regression analysis) 

After' the factor structures for "teachers" and the CEQ were determined, 
factor scores were computed. All scales (with a limit of six) that were 
loaded on a given factor were summed and divided by the number of scales 
loaded on the factor. The scores used for the regression equations are 
based on raw data rather than generated factor scores. A comparison of dif- 
ferent methods of deriving factor scores Is currently beliig conducted. The 
original factor scores were submitted to step-wise multiple regression 
analysis (Dixon, 1970) with the three factor CEQ structure serving as the 
criterion variables. Subsequent analyses were performed with the four factor 
teacher credibility structure serving as the criterion variables. The 
criterion established for terminating the multiple regression analyses v/as 
when extraction of an additional step would account for less than a one per- 
cent increase In variance accounted for from the analysis. 



Results 

Teacher Crecil bi 1 i ty Table 6 reports vhe correlations among the teacher 
factors. The results of the step-vn'se multiple regression analysis are re- 
ported in Table 7. Table 7 reports the regression equations for the three 
criterion variables based on the computed factor scores* Table 9 reports - 
the original correlations betveen the factor scores and the criterion vari- 
ables. 

CEQ 

Correlations among the CEQ factors are reported in Table 10. Table 11 
reports the results of the step-wise multiple regression analyses in the 
same form as Table 7 for teachers. Table 13 reports the correlations be- 
tween the factor scores and the criterion variables. 

Interpretation 

In the ideal case factor analysis should yield dimensions which are un- 
correlated 5 the results of the factor analysis of the current data did not 
do so. For teachers^ the "sociability," "competence," and "composure" 
dimensions. Although these correlations with the exception of the "competence 
and "sociabnity" dimensions are not high, it is evident that these dimensions 
are not completely independent. Similarly, the CEQ dimensions are correlated 
w^th one another. 

An important consideration of this investigation was to determine what 
could be predicted by the factors obtained for the teacher source type 1n 
terms of the CEQ and vice-versa. An examination of Table 7 indicates that 
two diriiensions of teacher source type enter into each of tiie three equations. 
These. dimensions are "soclabnity" and "compatence." Table 8 reports the 
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percent of variance accounted for ptr respective CEQ criterion factor and 
designates the major contributor in each equation. 

Table 11 indicates that two CEQ factors enter into each of the four 
regression equations in't.h the teacher credibility dimensions serving as the 
criterion variables. These dimensions are "general course evaluation" and 
"Instructor Impact." Table 12 reports the percent of variance accounted for 
per respective credibility criterion factor and designates the major con- 
tributor in each equation. 

It would appear from the regression analyses that one should select 
which dimensions to measure on the basis of what he wishes to predict in 
regard to either the CEQ or teacher credibility. An examination of Tables 
7, 8, 11, and 12 will provide this information, 

Discussion 

Because of the limitations mentioned previously, this present study 
must be considered a preliminary attempt to assess the dimensionality of a 
teacher's credibility. However, the current results suggest that scales and 
dimensions genGrated through previous factor analytic studies are not com- 
pletely generaHzaDie to the teacher in the classroom setting. This amounts 
to additional support of Osgood' s, et a^. (1957) concept-scale ipteractlon 
observation and Tucker's {1971) critique of current credibility research. 
It seems clear that four dimensions of teacher credibility exist for the 
specified situation In which this investiqatlon was conducted. Although 
there Is a close correspondence with the McCroskey, fi al_- (1971) report on 
"peer" credibility in terms of dimensionality, the seals loadings Indicate 
a variation in the overan structure when moving from one source type to 



another and sniploying a different population of subjects. This variability 
occurred even triouqh both studies employed Identical semantic differential 
scales prior to factor analysis* It is extremely likely that variability In 
both factor dimensiDns and scale loadings will be observed vvhen one moves 
from teachers in the current setting to those in other classroom situations * 
e*g. mass lecturersi graduate courseSi graduate and undergraduate studentSt 
etc. Currently^ investigation of this variability vn'thin "teacher" source 
types is being conducted to assess future general izability* 

Course evaluations (see Ccstlnp et aJL** 1971, and Meredith ^ 1969, for a 
thorough discussion of current practices) appear to neglect the importance 
of a teacher's credibility in the classroom* The influence of a message 
source's credibility upon communication effectiveness has become almost a 
truism in current communication theory. Therefore^ its assessment 1n terms 
of Instructional behaviors and^ most importantly* Its genesis and effective- 
ness in the classroom warrants inclusion in any comprehensive theory of in- 
struction* 

Subject to revision on the basis of current studies and analyses In 
progress s several tentative conclusions may be offered at this time. The 
first is that the dimensions of source credibility and their respective 
scales vary on the basis of what source type 1s being evaluated* This phe- 
nonienon will possibly hold when one varies "teacher type" and other situa- 
tional factors, e,g, classroom populatloni content^ level of instruction i 
etc. Therefore? one set of scales and their respective dimensions cannot 
currently be conceived of as being generalliable within source types or 
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across sourca types. The corrtsponclence betv/een scalrjs that are given to 
subjects on an a priori basis and those subjects may actually use in every- 
day evaluation of message sources has not been demonstrated to date. In an 
attempt to prevent artificiality of credibnity dimensions, Investigations 
should be directed toward specific populations in an effort to elicit the 
actual evaluative constructs employed when assessing the credibility of spe- 
cific source types. A comparison of these constructs with scales currently 
bsing used, in addition to their subsequent factor structures, will determine 
1f this may be a problem of future concern. 

The investigation of teachers as source types, 1n terms of initial and 
terminal ''athos," may allow us to speculate as to the determinants of effec- 
tive instruction and overall course evaluation in regard to the students' 
perceptions. The development of- Likert-type items that correspond to the 
semantic differential scale items per respective factor structure would allow 
a more insightful analysis of 'student-perceived beliafs regarding behaviors 
that are Important determi.nants In assessment of an Instructor's credibility. 
This technique has proven more fruitful in determining audiences' percep- 
tions of dramatic events than standard semantic differential scaling tech- 
niques (Cronkhite, et al_. , 1 971 ) . 

As noted aDove, these tentative conclusions are based upon assumptions 
that require additional verification through future research efforts. Cur- 
rently, many of these speculations are in the process of being investigated 
and their results may contribute to a more comprehensive theory of communi- 
cation In the classroom. 
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SAMPLE MARKS: 

p£ iNCiL 



RESPONSE COD. 



L^i I instruc tor ciid iiDt j^nlhgsi^o^ iniuf!:ruu or sun;nKiii^u offociiVUiy, 




Tiiu couf^y scoincci vrQrthv;hi lo. 



^lARK 
^^ARK 



you 



'.V i i n i I i U t .\; *, 



A 




it Nv^s tiiiiicuil to funioin uttgniive. 



hlofnowofl^ nssi^n.nents v^cro helpfi.l In unciarstsnciin:] uio course* 



Thonj w^u i^^t gnou^h sUidonl pnrticipc.liGn for thi^ typg^of coiii&Q, 



rno iiutftictgf hud a thQfOLjQh k nowiouog of his subject nisttu^ 



rnti cuntunt wf tne coikso svus good. 



IF PAnr il OR HI iS TO UbiiD 

MArtK Hii^E ^ ^ 



rno typos DfTQ^tHjuqs lions usjd s-^c^Qooci^ 



TO YOUR iNSTRUCTOR'S D;i\.lCT.CNt;: 



'Cm Ci^iiKi.^dc of mu studonls wjic net cor^sidQrQd by tho inatructor. 



A j A ! D C 



! J 



ii m& u vory worlhv^hiSo coursQ. 



Sonic ihinp wero not expl^iingci vary v^q: 



OPTiONAL 
PART M 



: vhu .Vt^y !'-^-icn Ihis ccufge v/us Uiirjht rusuits In bett:jr student Jcnminf:^ 



u 

, j- 



iAj A ! Dien ; Tnu course niriiofial vmB loo difficulL 
^Ai A ' ^iuu : One of M:y pGOfcst coufsos, 



tA] A t iiliiD I tM,.lc:iIni in the courso 



easy to foilQW, 



" — ' : ------ --^^^-^j > _ 

J L'ii 'jlI'Li' ^j^^Ci . Tno instfuciOi ^uoniod to considQr looching :is a chorg or fOuiinQ nctivjiy 



I >:^j 5 a! a '^-n^j ; Co.j5Uj^jlorin; was nooriy orenni^od. 



bA! A 



' dl^if i Cour^^y w.iu not vory hglpful. 



:g,g^t;;u;. 



i v,L>Mio :>!u;gr a di; (grant snQthac; of instfuctioiu 
CiiiD I TWO jiaca of ihu cotirsu was too smw. 



i sa; a ^ f> -^D 1 At timgs 1 vAis coniuscd. 



■Iv , .'a' • i E>;cgi!cnt courso contunt. 



oils wofo too difficult, 



Li 



A : , Gi^nofnilyp tho courso v^^ns wall oi^fitMZQti, 



A : 0 U.D 



Uican and cor^cant^i svorc dcvulopod 100 rnpicJly, 



- N in W [ I A I pfsn 



Yho cOiitt^iU of tho coufsosvao too oloiiscntafy. 



Soing jays i jvas not voiy iiitorgsted in this Qmm, 



It m$ quito bofine, 



-V A.h.n: 



Tnc inslfUclQ/ uxliibitGd nrofoonionai cilanily an J bgafian in tho classroom. 
Anotiujf niuthoc: of in-iiruation should hsvc Doon omployod." ■ • 



.ERlC"iMjiiiA;.^L^.iv 



-iij Tae cDurBo v/ns quite usefui. 




v/o<iiri ma nnoihof coufso ihnt was tmi/;ht tiijs way. 
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SA 








.;/5 


SAI 




0 





TAULE 4 



To a Cher Seal as 
Factor Loadlncis for Items Sel ected 



Scale 

Soci abi 1 i ty Extroversi on Competence Composure 



Sod ahle-Unsoc1 able 


.71 


.26 


.05 


-.15 


Cheerful -Glooniy 


.73 


.17 


.01 


-.18 


Good-Natured-I rrl tab! e 


.82 


-.01 , 


.07 


-.17 


Cooperati' ve-iv!egat1 vi stic 


.76 


.05 


.26 


-.09 


Friendly-Unfriendly 


.79 


.16 


.12 


-.11 


Awful -Nice 


.75 


.02 


.31 


-.13 


iltek-Aggressi ve 


.06 


.67 


.03 


-.00 


Verbal -Quiet 


.18 


.69 


.04 


-.07 


Timid-Bold 


.01 


.71 


.21 


.05 


Talkatlve-Snent 


.03 


.65 


.24 


-.02 


Expert-Inexpert 


.14 


.39 


.69 


-.14 


Crude-Refined 


.21 


.01 


.61 


-.25 


Reliable-Unrtilable 


.30 


.10 


.63 


-.12 


Nervous-Poised 


.25 


.23 


.13 


-.73 


Tense-Relaxed 


.36 


.25 


.10 


-.71 


Calm-Anxious 


.17 


.03 


.18 


-.67 



Total 

Eigenvalue 3.87 2.25 l.CO 1.70 (9.42) 

Variance .24 .14 .lo .n (.59) 

Variance Accounted for on 

Jm Best Items .65 ' .49 .44 .52 



TABLE 5 

C.E.Q. Factor Loadings for Items Selected 



Utras 



Gengral Course Instructional Instructor 
Evaluation Methods Impact 



7 The course held »ny Interest 

13 Tiie course material seems 
worthwhile 

22 Held my attention throughout 
the course 

24 Uninteresting course 

25 It was a very worthwhile 
course 

35 It was quite interesting 

26 Some things were not explained 
very well 

39 At times I was confused 

43 Ideas and concepts were developed 
too rapidly 

42 Generally, the course was well 
organized 

47 The Instructor exhibited profes- 
sional dignity, and bearing in the 
classroom 



Eigenvalue 
iance 



-.78 

-.75 

-.77 
.77 

-.82 
-.80 

,25 
.04 

.11 

-.30 

-.OG 



Variance Accounted for on Two 
Best Items 



3.89 
.35 

.66 



..24 

-.07 

■.25 
.38 

.12 
.16 

.60 
.66 

.67 

.12 

,01 



1.57 
.14 

.45 



-.30 

-.22 

-.24 
.lb 

-.23 
-.33 

.27 

.10 

-.13 
-.63 

-.65 



1.33 
.12 

.41 



Total 
(6.79) 
(.61) 



TABLE S 

Correlations Among Teacher Factors 
Sociability 

Sociability 
Extroversior! 
Competance 
Composure 



TABLE 7 ■ 

Regression Equations for TeachGr Factor Scores 



Extroversion Coinpetence Composure 

.31 .71 .50 

-40 J4 

^4^ 



ERLC 



Criterion 



1* (General) 



2. (Hethod) 



Percentage of 

Variance 

Predicted 



33 



14 



3* (Instructor) 381 



luation 



Y ^ 83.74 - .44 (Sociability) 

-,52 (Competence) 

Y ^ 22,24 - ,04 (Sociability) 

- ,18 (Competence) 

Y ^ 18.66 - .08 (Soclability^ 

- *13 (Comnetence) 



TABLE S 





Teacher Credibility predicts % 


of 




Percentage 


Criterion Factor 




hiajor Contribution 


331 


General 




fSoclabil Itv 3U%) 


141 


iiethod 




(Competence 131) 


30% 


Instructor 




{Soclabnity 355^) 




TABLE 9 








Correlations BetwG^:^n Teacher Fac 


tor 






Scores and Criterion Varlablas 








Criterion 


Factor 






Variable 


Soci ab1 li ty EKtroverslon Coi 




ince Coniposure 


1, (Genaral) 


.55 . .26 


• 49 


.30 


2. (Hethod) 


.33 .18 


• 30 


.18 



3. (Instructor) .59 .24 .S5 .34 



TABLC 10 
Comlations Among CEQ Factors 



General 



iiethod 



Instructor 



Ran era! 

Method 

Instructor 



,52 



TABLE n 



Regressinn Equations for CEQ Factor Scoras 



• 58 
.43 



Criterion 



pGrc^intane of 

Variance 

Precl1ctf5d 



Equation 



1, (Sociability) 30 



2. (Extroversion) ^ 3 



3. {Competence) 34 



4, (Coniposure) 1 



or/ 



Y = 97.73 - .25 (General) 

-1.95 (Listructor) 
y s 26.13 - .bn (General) 

-.20 (Instructor) 
y ^ 30.68 .08 (General) 

-.80 (Instructor) 
y - 28.22 - M (General) 

-.51 (Instructor) 



TABLE 12 

CEH predicts % of 



Percentage 


CrltsHon Factor 


I'tajcr Contributor 




Sodabl 1 1ty 


(Instructor 35%) 


B% 


Extroversion 


(General 7%) 


34« 


Competence 


(Instructor 30%) 


13% 


Compos uro 


(Instructor V<i%) 



TABLE 13 

Cofrelatioris Betv/e'_n CEQ Factor Scores and 
Criterion Variables 



Criterion Factor 

•'an'able General Method Instructor 



1. (Sociabnity) .05 .33 .&u 

2. (Extroversion) .20 .18 .24 

3. (Competance) .49 .3f. .55 

4. (Cornposure) .30 .18 , .34 



. TABLK 14 

Teac.-.Dr Scales 
Factor Loadings for itims '.n'th .50/. 40 loadings 



4 Factors 

§°M§faniM.,,__Extroyersio n C ompeten ee Composura 





.71 


.26 


.05 


-.15 


nervous-poised 


.25 


.23 


.13 


-.73 


cheerful "gloomy 


.73 


,17 


.01 


-.18 


tense-relaxed 


.30 


.25 ' 


.10 


-.71 


good-natured-rel axed 


.82 


-.01 


.07 


-.17 


cooperative-nrigativlstic 


. 713 


.05 


.26 


-.09 


nieek-aggresslve 


.OB 


.67 


.03 


-.06 


va 1 uabl e-tyorthl ess 


.67 


.17 


.37 


-.12 


calm- anxious 


.17 


.03 


.18 


-.67 


verbal -quiet 


.18 


.69 


.04 


-.07 


friendly-unfriendly 


.79 


.16 


.12 


-.11 


unsynipathetic-synipathetlc 


.68 


-.04 


.33 


-.07 


adml rabl e-conteniptl ble 


.70 


.12 


.35 


-.18 


awful -nice 


,73 


.02 


.31 


-.13 


just-unjust 


.68 


.08 


.37 


-.10 


unpleasant-pleasant 


.68 


.13 


.33 


-.12 


timid-bold 


.01 


.71 


.21 


.05 


talkative-silent 


.03 


.65 


.24 


-.02 


expert- Inexpert 


.14 


.39 


.69 


-.14 


crude-refined 


.21 


.01 


.61 


-.25 


reliable-unreliable 


.30 


.10 


,63 


-.12 



} 





TABLE 15 








CEQ 

Factor Loadings for items with . 


60/. 40 loadings 






3 factors 






Scale 


General Course Evaluation 


Methods 


Instructor 


2 


.73 


.22 


.23 


3 


-.71 


-.23 


-.29 


6 


-.65 


-.26 


-.39 


7 


-.78 


-.24 


-.30 


8 


.61 


.38 


.19 


9 


-.73 


-.28 


-.20 


n 


.70 


.23 


.18 


13 


-.75 


-.07 


-.22 


14 


.69 


.37 


.09 


19 


-■73 


-.18 


-.27 


20 


-.73 


-.12 


-.25 


22 


-.77 


-.25 


-.24 


24 


.77 


.38 


.15 


25 


-.82 


-.12 


-.29 


26 


.25 


.60 


.27 


29 


.64 


.35 


.22 


34 


.66 


.38 


.16 


35 


-.80 


-.16 


-.33 


39 


.04 


.56 


.10 


40 


-.73 


-.09 


-.36 


42 


-.39 


-.12 


-.63 


43 


.11 


.67 


-.13 


47 


-.06 


.10 


-.65 




Other non-criterion loadings 


items 


items 






16 


5 






26 


12 






28 


18 



O 32 

ERIC 33 



